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Putting the answer before 
the question: A new way of 

understanding reading 
comprehension. 



By Tom Nicholson 



Most tcaeliei s assess reading comprehension by asking 
questions, j hcsc qucstk)ns may he very broad, such'as 
*Whal was the s!i)ry about or tlsc very detailed, listed on a 
\vi)rkshcet perhaps. Yet why do \\c asK the kinds of 
questions uedo'.' How imieh story undeiManding do they 
really gel ifl Whv is it that si^nie children are able to 
answer our i|uesrions even though we know they are not 
goiHi readers? In the last live yeass. wc have come a lot 
closer to understanding the nature of questions (and of 
.children's answers), and as a result, we arc now better able 
to identify what chiLdrcn'have to do in order to answer 

* ciHiiprehcnsi4>n questions and how they do it. 

Ilunking about qtiestions and answers hjus changed 
K*ca«se of the leseareti that has been done on questions. 
Ihi.- pacwttefs in this respect were not educationists or ' ' 
psychologists but computer scientists who were trying to 
find out what computers would have to do in order to he 
able to answer cv<-n the simplest ofquestions. ITie research 

. in this area is fascinating, and some refereiices arc given in 
the notes-f(5r those interested. ITie difficulties involved in 
cnabrnig a computer \o answer questions only reinforce the 
.great respect I have for the eonipiexity and povgi-r of fhe 

s hunufn muui. 

j he research done tor ci>mputer sciencx^as well as the 
recent research that has npw been done in education and 
psychoiogv. indicate that the form of the question docs not 
tell us vers much about wTiat has to be done to answer the 
question. I'or example, a *^what' questions suggests that 
only meyiory fccall is rcquueii to obtain the answer. Yet 
this d^KN iiot seem to be the case. A recall question could 
jusfas easilv siart with \k\\\\ An miert-nce qu^'J^tion could 
- start uuh anything \\'hi\\\ \\hy\ "how', ^vhen'. . . I he - 
. ^hing that nuftters is not how a qucsiions starts, but wluit 
tk' reader has to do tn order to answer U. Another 
niislcitding notion is that VecalP questions involve answers 
trom <K text, whereas inference' questions involve answers 
that an* not stated iiv^the text. Yel the answer in the text 
may not be ihe oniv answer or even the best answer 
and a jecall question may trigger off a \o\ oT*u:reative 
rnfetences. Quest iotis which un cslv'e answers wliich arc not 
in the ttVxt on the other hand, qiay not involve any 
uiferenccs, simpiv because the child was able to answer the 
question iust from prior knowledge m fact, very little 

^ reading mas have been done ill all. 



it may b^^ more productive in future if we get away from 
^this kind of thinking about reading conipfehension. It is 
not all that helpful. It tells us a lot about what the teacher 
thinks will happen, but very little about what^ctualjy dcxrs 
hap|K-n. What is now being suggested is an approach which 
fiHTUses on the question-answering process: trying to think 
thj ough what a child has to do in order to answer a 
question. By doing this,,tlie teacher may he better jable to 
make decisions about: 

(a) what questi6n toask 

(b) what makes texts difficult 

(c) reading progress. - / 

' What it takes to answer a question 

'John went into the Cobb and Co. restaiirant and .sat down 
at t^e table. He ordered bacon and eggs. He finished hi^* 
meal and went off to work. He forgot his umbrella' 

( 1 ) Why dfd .)obn go into the restAurant? 

(2^ What did he -order? ' 

(3) What was the weather like ? , 

nit>4inswer to question (1) is not stated ip the text, but it 
is easily answered from our prior knowledge * he 
probably wanted something to cat. The answer to questions 
(2) is stated in the text he ordered bacon and eggs, iV 
answer to question (3), however, depends ^ both text 
information Che forgot his umbrella') and prior knowledge 
(umbrellas are usually carried when it is wet), ITie most 
likely answer is that the weather was wet. 

1 have tried out thesa questions on teachers many times. 
I'heir answers are usually similar to those given above. But 
they are not the .only pos.sihle answers. leachers have 
suggested: . ' 

for question (1). John may have gone into the restaurant 
bccau.se ^e works there; ^ 

for questicti (2) the answtu* that he ordered breakfast, or 
even dinner, depends on our a.ssumptions about when 
pcpple usually eat bacon and eggs; 

for question (3), the weather may have been sunny: ^rf it 
had been wet. .h^hn would not have forgotten his umbrella! 

Answewng questiims therefore involves noil just the* 
words in the story, but a great deal of prior knowledge as 
well. Writers ot stories expect us to use our prior 
knowledge all the time; in order to make sense of what we ' 
rend, hi fact we do tliis so easily that we do not eveniioticc 
it. Write! s of mysieiy stories are very aware of our 
tendency to do this, and take advantage of it by not telling 
us the real reason for things that happen, hi our story 
4f bout John. Un instance, the umbrella may have i^l-tually 
been a secret weapon which .h>hn has used to commit a 
crime. ^ - 

Such tricks aa- usually only played by mystery W'lilcrs. hi 
general, our prior knowledge is helpful arid necessary ibf 
understanding texts, it is alsc) helpful lor answering 
questions. In fact, most of the questions we asl depend on 
what children illre^fdy knowas well as what is in the text 
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UncU. We need to keep.ihis in mind v\hcn;caehing 
conipieiiciiNitMi and dui^ru^Ning i!. 

Types of questions that can bfe asked ' ^ 

I, K\plscit I hiN l\pe i)t queNlion Iuin an answer which is 
^wplieiilv staled in the stoi s, \hc child can irn%uci this type 
ot questit)n troni the text alime. whhoiit usinj» prii)r , 
kmnvledge. l;\plien questions are a uselul way ol 
measuring precision ot understanding (since the focus is dn 
what is in the text) and can \vo\ ide chies ti) the child> 
tleciKling ability (sun ply because the child needs to read'in 
order to find the answer: ^ 

When analysing explicit c|uestit>ns. it is important that 
.flic answer canrYot be worked out just Iri^ni prioi 
knowledge. I*he questi4>n 'Where did John sit when he went 
into the restaurant'** is no{ very useful hecausi'the child 
could get the an.^er just from prior experience crt wiu;re 
ona usually sits inw restaurant. A i^etiil checking 
priKTcdure lor the teacher is to ask nnother adult to answer 
the questicni witl^out letting them re;td the text Ahis will 
tell you if the question is. in tact. expliL^t^We also have to 
be earetul that the question docs i\ot nitrixiucc a new 
concept or idea that the^child does not, understand, f'or , 
example, the questiof) *What did.John have lor breakfast''' 
makes the asslnfiptu>n tiial the child will kiu)W that bacon 
^and eygs is a common breakfast, In this case, the term , | 
'breaklast' only compficatcs things and-n^hcsi onntted. An 
intereslmg thmg \o remember about explicit questions is 
that children secfj) to like tp ansv\cr the^e ones first. 
IVihaps it is bccaiNe the.s can remember^ licading the 
answer in the texM and this boosts their confidence. 

• One teacher 1 kno\^ puts asasterisk beside questions ' 
such as. these, esptxialiy with \ounger children, to remind 
them to check.thl^ text for the iuiswcr. Otherwise, they terid 
to rciy %m then meiHi^ries. and sometiflies "iiiake up' . i ' 
answers. ' • • 

f-xplicit ijuestions (which ciln be called 1ocate\)uestions) 
get used a lot bv teachers. As already mentioned. thCyare 
usetul. Hut the> also have a problem. The problem is 
caused by a niethiKi of answering .questions which is known 
as 'Scorch and Dcstros". Si>mc children bccoir^e very expert 
at anvwering explicit questions without evcf undershuiding ^ 
what a storv is abi)utl I 1k\ get their answers by inatchii^ . 
up the U4)rds in the questH)n with tlie words in the '>tory. \ 
ami thcHi \uitmgin the words tfiat come alter, }-or * 
cxan'iple. the q.uestjon *\Vliat did he ortler'.^ is answered bv 
scaichu)u the text until the cl)ild tmds the words lie** 
ordered . 1 he child then wl ites dowii as the answer the 
words which tollow: *|>acon and eggs'. The child gets the^ 
corrcx't answer, but <t is all done nKxhamcally, i^nc way of 
stopping this iv bv preventing the ^*hi!!i i'rom looking back 
at the story. IVrhaps we^should do tliis when we suspect 
Search and destios" tactics. Otlierwise. I think childrer^ 
shoiild be allowed to look back becju^e it enables them to ^ 
chvt'k to see tt whatahey remembered was correct. It is also 



^ a useful research skiil.^We may n4>t alwa>'s remember * 
exactly what we read, but we kuow we can always go back^^ 
and loqk it up if necessar^^ • 

2. Prior Kricmtedge I his is the type of question that can be 
ai^swerJd correctly without even reading? he story. Such 
quc*stiKns can actually- be useful tothe teacher because they 
provide clues to background knowledge. A child who has 
trouble with a story 'niay, simply lack the necessary prior 
kniwledge. ' 

The advanhige of prior knowledge questions is that jthey 
help the teachtir to establish what children know before 
they Stan reading. In this way. potential difficuhies can be * 
' aitlicipa^cnl and dealt with. I hesc kinds of questions should 
probably not be asked first, simply because children often 
don't know the answers, atid this can te'Cmbarrassing. The 
questions are probably best askiKi of a group, so that 
children can share their prior knowledge and 
embarrassment is avoided. , 

3. Implicit I his type oi quc^tion demands both prior 
knowledge and text information in ordet* to obtain a 
sensible answer. To answer the question, tjie child has to 
read atid understand the story there is no way of 
guessing the answer from the question alone. *What diKs 
the fact that John had ijn umbrella ♦ith him tell you about 
the weather rhat (^k\yT is a poor question for this purpo.se 

there are too many clues in it. Further, the answer to an 
implicit qiiestion ijiustiiot be explicitly statcxl in the sfory.* 
crithough it can be inferred from rolevant clues in the story. 
^What was the wcnither like that day' is a good implicit 
question, ITie answer cannot be guessed just from the — 
question, and it is no.t staged in the story. The child has to 
put prior knowledge and text knowledge together. 

Implicit questionsi^in i>c*very frustrating for children, 
especially when they c^iot find an answer stated in the 
story. Yetjif |iandicd in the right way, they can be excising 
questions toas}c. Implicit questions (by dclinition) have no 
one answer. Once children realise this^ they can Ifegin to 
enjoy thinking of all the possible answers they could give. 
In a class di.scussion about the question 'What was the 
* ^weather liktx^hat day?, lots ol' possible answers may be 
given: ' , . ^ . 

It was really a very hot day. The umbrella was a ^ ' 
sunshade/ * ' . 

If .lohn was an umbrella salesman. t?iw w^e can't sav ^ 
what the weather was like. 

JohiKwas^i [K.ssimist, He always expected rain, even ofl*' 
hot days. ' . , - 

Questions, stories and children's answers 

The story in F\igure I isgifen «s an example of what 
children arcoften given, particularly as resource tiiaterial in 
social studies, jiild particularly in tlie sfe?condary school, llie 
questions in Mgure 2 are of the three types discussed abiwe: 

l^xplicit. f*rior Knowledge and Implicit. 



FIGURE 1 

An extract from 'Children of the Poor by John 
A. Lee (taken from a Social Studies Unit) 

There wasn't much work about, and mother grew 
. giummer as day succeeded day . It was a time when,, 
shopket^pers did not rely on newspaper ajdvertising as 
much as tHey do today. They merely hung out a notice 
"Boy Wanted" and the news spread. I perambulated the 
streets looking for such a notice. Message boys were in 
demand before mechanical transport came along. One 
day I found the card outside a boot shop. * 

SM^T BOY y«AflTED 

That was me, 

"Eyer been at work before?" ■ ^ • 

/ "mSir." A • 

"We want a message boy." 
;*! can run messages" 

"The wages are seven and sixpence a week." 
^ Yes. Sir" . . ' 

.'^Wtien ^)\\ you begin'^" 
"Today." ^ . . 



''Wait till I sack the other boy^" 
God knows what criminality th^pther boy had become 
involved in. but the announcement was a shock. The 
man called the other boy out and toid'him. 

"You're sacked. HI pay you in a few minutes."' 

"1 don't care"1he boy replied. • ' 

"Sacked for giving cheek." ■ ^ 

"I was going to leave, anyhow". 
Why had I none of that boy's assurance? 

"You see what giving cheek does?" the boss asked, 
don't give cheek, mister." 
k "See that you doq't." ^ ^ 

I was sent out at 6nce on an errand. The man- informed 
me that I could go home for the day when my parcel 
was delivered: but ordered me to be at work at eight iri 
the morning-, I almost ran with that parcel, my heart 
singing a song of joy. When the errand was completed f 
ran home, excited anc^lated. In the home there was 
great joy. My first job; Wonderful, glowing prophecy 
^greeted me. I was a hero in my own rights 

"Learn the business and buy a shop." vvas my 
brother's advice. ^ , 
• ;1 think I shall;* was my mbdest answer. 



FIGURE 2' 

Questions for 'Children of the Poor* 

Prior Knowledge 

I. Wtiai do you do when /tni perambulate? 

TR ( I xpeclccf,Rcsponsc) >ou waiHlcrar4>und.\.^ 
How Ui) V4>u Tcel when y4>i^afe "elated? 

I' R \ery happy, cxcacii. 
How do vou \co\ when voii are glum? 

J R -sid. ' ' A 

*1 Win was theie not much uoflv aboiit'/ 
- I'R j ht'ie was a depressu>ii. 1 .ot.s t>r people were 
uneinploved, 

I'Aplicil 

}, What kind ol sliop was if.' 

} R Hoot shop 
4, How dki iIk shi>pkeepei adveni.se the job? 

f' R He pu! a notice in the shop windiiw. 



5. Why did the other message hoy get the sack? 

F R ■ He gave cheek to the shopowHe^. 
6^ Why did his brother want him to learn ihe'busincss? 

liR - So he could eventually own a sln>p ol his own. 

Implicit , : ' • * 

7. \yhOT do you think this story happened? 

i' R - In the depression years but beJorc mechanical Ji 
transport maybe the iS^O's, 

8, What was so impressive about the other boy when he 
found out he was.sacked? 

FR His assurance, he did not get Hastcred cven^though 

the sacking came as a shock. 
9; Why did he need the job'? 

I- R - I he family was p(H>r they needed the nu)f)ey^ 
JO. Why was he a liero in the*houst?? ^ 

l\R He hiki got a job he would bring in e^tra money. 



W^icn this sun\ was tried (>«r4 on some high scfiool 
students wift) were studying 'social tnobiUty'an inteiesting' 
result vvas the dif liculty sonic oi the students f;iad in 
csiablishing evictlv \shrn the story took place. This caused 
problems with question 7. where students argued that the 
storv tt>4xk place about 2i) vears a^o or eise just a levi years 
ag4). In tile stt>rv it wa^ mentioned that the events took 
place 'bef'ore there was mechanical transport' ! his cmicept 



seemed to }>c understood one student mentioned that it . 
meant *uhen there was n^cars and things' The pioblem 
was that she had. tlo idea when this would have be. She 
had never heard of the author, John A. 1 ee. and she 
cotildn*t think or#t{me (such as the depression) when lots 
ol people were unemployed. She did not have the prior 
knowledge to link up with the text knowledge. 

Anottivr ^itudent regarded the story as^'modern day' {she 



uas prohiihlv iisjn^ her piuu !vni>uicd|»c of the cui icnf 
CLononiic suUiiiiofj. xind'lhc problcniN taciny sohin^l 
.leasers). On ihc oihcj tiand.\vc kiicu she was lia\ing some 
iiillu nines tn Kuuliny ^eneiaih afij Uus showed up m sonic, 
ol her inhei responses She had ditlieuUs with tlie eoncepis 
Qt/piMainHulate\aiul Vlated* in question I. inijieating 
Hull word diHieuhv niav have Km loo hiy^b in 
the stofA. hi question h> did he need ihe job*.^, she 
aliened that -he a ha sjck oi hanuin^ around and 
, niuekuijUahiUit the sjiwtsand anunid honied In question ^ 
10. *Wh\ was he 4 hero m thC hi)useT, she answered that it 
was '-hecause this ni4)ihei was i^eiini^ Mck ol him jUst 
wan^lennu aujund the house doin^z nothnig* What had 
.^hap(>ened was tjiatshe had used her prior know ledfzc to iiW 
# in the ti*>ps that she hadn't irnderstoiui while reaihng. She 
■ had the •uist'i)!' the sforv., hilt she had also h^M some, 
jniport*int details. 

Deciding on instructiona! needs and reading ^ 
progress , ^ 

In all. !Ik' students respt)nses weic useful Iron'i the tcaehers' 
poHU of xiew. I iic\ je\eaied that theehildren were unsure 
4»1 some word nieanuigs. that thev weie unsutv ol vUiy theie 
was not niueh work abi>ut. «nd that they had little idea of' 
when motor transpiut ainved in \ew /calami. This kind 
ol inl4)rination can help to guide the teacher\ instructicMial 
plans l)iscussu)n ot the shaiies ol nicaning in whrds like 
'peiamhulate;'nalk'and •Naunter\'ould lead on to a similar 
diseusviiiii ol shades ol meaninu among words used as 
s\nonvnis foi MKial nhihilav' such as \oeial ulimberV 
*j^ettuigM)n': cte. Some discussion ol what lile was like before 
Ihe nuuoi car and iiiirini.^ the d«'prcssion of the lK90s could 
enneh student unde^standmi^ of the notion-of Social 
m4)bihtv: C'hfldren could find out wliat 7s fxiwouUi b\iy in 
' thiKCiiavs iherithe\ might undeisUnid wh\ the hoy in ^ 
J Ik stoiv waiiteil to get hisi)wn shopoueda^ ! 
could li\ to find out how mechanical transport wotild have - 
made his |oh reduiulant g}\ ing iiiin even more reason to 
*get on' m lilef SUulents* atisuers to questions, then, can 
help the icawpfier to plan appjopnate insliuciion uhich will 
help them betlei to grasp the mctuung o! the te\t. 

Why Change to this way of looking Qt 
comprehension'^ 

I h>.appn>aeh has several ad\aniages over otiiers. I 'irstly. 
it IS th\f>la/uififf \\ h enables the teachei to look at any 
questions ;ind out wiiat the child needs to d(» Ui order 

answer it,. It alsoexplams wh> children olten give 
eonipletelv different responses to tUe ones we cxfKvicti. it 
^ also shi>ws how chikiren can gvt some questions correct, vet 
. siiil not undqiNtand ver\ much about the story. 

S?.'eondl\. it has ihai^nosiu usev Childfen whoatwavs gel 
their answcis from the storv, eve« w hen thean^vcrsdo tjot 
make sense, ma v lack appropiiate pnoi knowledge of tiie 
* topic. Chiliiten* whose answers seem to be ha.sed too much 



on prii)r knowledge iiiay be having some trouble iii 
ileeodingand or understanding word meanings in\hc text. 
. The teaeh'er can thus inter pr^et childrenN atisucrs ijf ways 
. which enable j olio W'up. * . 

llie third aduuitage is that the approaeh is vasv n^. 
operate. Hie teacher (and even the students) can devise and 
interpret questions which focus on prior knowledge (which 
• thc reader brings to the text), expfieii knowledge {which is* 
in the tc^t)and impiicir knowledge (which is implie^i by the 
text). \ ^ 

ITie fourth luivantage is that // does not tie you clow n to 
anvforhi (}/^^sfi()n. leaehcfs do not have to ask ir/n -type 
ijuestions, cspe^dly if they think that they may make 
childi^Mi over^apfXicHis or IVightencd. llie s;une question. * 
lor exarhple.'^hy was he a heroin the housi:? (;ould be 
written in a number of dilTcHent. ways, but still gel at the 
siuue kind of answer: / 
li hat made him a heroin the house? 
How dt^jhe bceomt^ a hero in the house? > ^ 

'fell me abolit t/ow 4h: beeame a hero in the house. 
ijtn you think of what made hhii a hero in the house? 
I he 1 ifth advantage is tliat it emphasises the im/)ortanee 
of the story in qucstion-^insNvering. Social studies resource 
uiiits may have lots of other advantagtjl^, but they ar:e 
^eertainjy very demanding in the amount of prior knowledge 
required of children in order to understand the many 
Vxtracls^ which they have to read. C^hildren in secondiiijA' 
.school may have the ability to link up ideas ^is in implicit 
questions), but if they do hoi have any ideas to link 
(because they hivk prior knowledge) then they earft make 
use of their uhifity. 

The sixth advantage of this approaeh is that it is /lefiNe. 
Hie teacher caruipply the ideas to any material which the 
chi|xiren arc reading, and to any questions whieh the 
children have to answer, ^ 

Making use of this way of understanding 
comprehension 

leachers can.use this approach for making up questions 
about stories, but the main advantage wilfbe in 
interpreting children s rinswers^h) Hie many different kinds 
of questions wci^^k them toeori^iete. I he checklist shown 
in 1 iglire 3 is a simpk\hicakdown of the kind? of possible 
answers t ha tVhi Id rer! can give to the different kinds uf 
questions we ask them to complete, 

'Hie lirst category shown in the checklist indicates that • 
the answer has the sanie meaning aii in the text yijii>, 
categi)rv applies oniv to explicit questions, by definitiofi). 
Ihe remainirig categories divide answers into thosei which 
art sen'fible Hhal is, make sense in the context of the storv), 
irrelevant or non-responses. I he categories arc verv broad, 
but teac^iers can use theni as a basis for a i;iore complex 
svHiem if necessary. 1 can see^ for instances, how the 
■relevant \-alegory could be expanded into two parts, one 
tof^answ^*rs which make very littie use of text clues, and <me 
for answers which usc^i lot of text clues. 
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FIGURES 
.Teacher's checklist 
for analysing children s 
•answers 



^^^^ ' nnt af^phcahk- * 
y/J vciA aavpiahk" 

*P ^ child sccins 1(5 be 

slaikhnu the lc\t clues' 



rViM>; OV ANSWIRS 

i he answer is the siuiie-ur siniiltir 
n> that if] the text 

fhe a?isuer is sensible and.nuikes 
use 4^1 ie\t clues 

' The answer is sensible but lelies. 
alnuist entirely on ];sn^^x 
knowledge; 

The answer is not scn^hfe 



NiKinswer is givVn 
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Conclusion - / 

When we ask children \o answer questions about stories, 
vve aic asking them to periorni tasks. Froni-thc teacher's 
poiiit ol %ie\>, what js^necdai is a way of analyzing those 
tasks so that tlic answers tijll the teacher how to help 
Children to impnnc their understanding of stories. ITic 



techniqucj^which have been discussed enable the teacher to 
fi)cus on those lactors which are essential to story 
understanding. Ilicy provide a way ol' thinking about 
reading comprehciision which is useful helpfuj and in line 
With current research on the natun: of understanding. 



Notes . ' 

,( ompufers^d questioning 

J-or those who would like to follow-up some of the exciting 
(but somewhat technical) ideas which caniefrom computer 
scientists, the following references will be useful, partly 
because thev pnnide a^|uick. practica} introduction to the 
issties invoKeii. and partly because they have goiKi 
bibHographies: * > . 

IVarson. P. I>. and Nicholson. U. Srhpfs, Jextsand 
^{hii\uufns. Paper presented at^the National Reading 
Conference. Atlarua. I^venibcr 1976. 

Nicholson. I. .S< r//>/s. Siorii\s and ihc Yhunj^ Reader. Paper 
. presented at the AN/.\AS Conference. Melbourne, 
August i977 ' ■ ' ^ ' 

IVarson. P. 1). and Johnson. 1), Ivavhin^ Rcadmii 

i ompfvlh'nsi(^n,,\v\\ \ai k: \loh[ Rinehartand Winston 

I97K. * . 

RciHHng research in education and psyehiHogy 
min: has he-en \in expk^sion of research interest in reading 
c(Hii]irehension ' and all in the lasl few years. With 
ps.ychoU)gists HI the arca^as well, the number of studies 
being conducted is too great to s|n)nmise, the references 
listed above alsi^nclude some of tlie more important 
studies m cognitisi: psychology and ahiCiition. Another ' . 
useful referener is' 

IVarson. P 1). Pcrsfwdiwstm Reading Cnmprehcmum, A 
paper presented at the International Readitig A.s.sociation 
(*onteret}ce. Houston, Mav I97H. ' % 



'JVIade-'Up'answeni by children 

lliis tendency of children to 'make up' answers rattier than 
look back at tiie text was noted in a study by 1. Nicholson 
and R. Ir^lacn. Ihe mfluenciuyfiexi and p/ior k 
on childrms imderstanding (fshori .slorie.s. Unpublisfied 
paper, JJniversity of Waikato; 1978, This result needs, 
further investigation, but it doc^ reflect the kinds of things 
children often say about their own look-back' behaviour, 
such as '] only look back' when I can't remember the 
atiswer'. or, i look fock sometimes some questions are 
.hard: 

!x>cate questions 

Locate questions are discussed in R., Wilson Dia^^nostU and 
Remedial f^uidin^ for C lassroom 4md Clinie, New York, 
Merrill, 1977 . 

'Search and D^troy' answering 

Ihe notion of 'search and destroy' in question-answering is 
discussed in P I)^ IVarson. Some practical applications of a 
psycj(oiinguis!ic mode! of rx-ading. In. S. J.,Samuels (ed) v 
IVIia; Resvareh Has to Sav About Reading Instruct it 
Newark, IRA J978. 

The 'social mobility' questions ^ 

' Hie children's answers which are discussed in this article 
were gathered at Melville High in Hamilton, as part of an 
intensive workshop initiated jointly by the reading xesourcc 
teacher and the social studies department in that sc^oi. 



